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THE ADVANTAGES OF CUB-HUNTING FOR A 


YOUNG HORSE. 








OUR BOYS.—IL. 

[A correspondent of the Daily Mail suggests 
that public-school boys should be taught to 
play Bridge, as it would be better if they em- 
ployed their evenings in games of skill than in 
“ idle talk.”’] 

From the “ Christmas Book Reviewer” 
of next year. 

In The Boys of St. Asterisk’s Mr. 
Tancummy has written one of the best 
stories of public-school life that it has 
been our good fortune to read for a long 
time. The error into which the majority 
of books of this type fall is that they 
fail to keep abreast of the times. 
Nothing changes so rapidly as a public 
school. Mr. Taincummy has avoided 
this error. His plot is not only exciting, 
but thoroughly true to life. Vincent 
Trevelyan, his hero, is a finely-drawn 
character, and few boys will read with- 
out a thrill the chapter which relates 
how, having lost all his pocket-money 
at shilling nap in the dormitory of 
which he is prefect, he goes to dinner 
with the Headmaster and wins from 
that gentleman at unlimited Loo enough 
to recoup himself twice over. 

But many of the other chapters are 
equally good. Here is an example of 
Mr. Tuincummy’s style. A card party 
has just broken up in confusion. The 
scene is the Bully’s study. 

“* Fetch me my red-hot poker,’ roared 
the Bully, with a hideous imprecation, 
seizing the Little-Delicate-One by the 








heels and dashing his head with fright- 
ful violence against the study wall. 
The Sneak, who did odd jobs of this 
sort for the Bully in exchange for three 
kicks a day and a comfortable home, 
bounded off to execute the commission. 
‘You little brute, you,’ he continued, 
addressing the limp and unconscious 
form on the floor. ‘ What do you mean 
by it, eh? I’ll teach you to trump my 
ace. Where’s that poker ?’ 

““*Where you won't get it,’ cried a 
clear, musical voice, and a lithe young 
form, with blue eyes and curly yellow 
hair, sprang into the room. 

“*« 'TREVELYAN !’ roared the Bully (with 
a hideous imprecation). ‘ What do you 
want? Get out of my study.’ 

‘** Not till we have settled accounts, 
Jasper GrocsmitH,’ replied our hero, in 
a firm, quiet voice.” 

For the subsequent proceedings, 
which are of the most exciting nature, 
we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. The Bully is defeated, but 
speedily obtains his revenge. The chief 
event of the year, the competition for 
the Jones Bridge Prize, is to be decided, 
and the hero and his friend CHARLES 
meet the Bully and the Sneak in the 
last round. The excitement is intense, 
but tothe general disappointment the 
hero and his friend CHartes are de- 
feated. They attribute their reverse 
in their sportsmanlike way to the 
superior skill of their opponents, but 





it is remarked by the spectators that 
every time the Bully or his partner 
declares, they invariably have all the 
trumps or else all the aces between 
them. This gives rise to suspicions, 
and after a series of enthralling inci- 
dents it is discovered that they have 
cheated, and they are unmasked and 
publicly expelled by the Headmaster, 
who forthwith hands over the prize to 
Cares and the hero, and the book ends. 

In addition to the more important 
dramatis persone there are a host of 
entertaining minor characters. The 
Eccentric Boy, who plays cricket and 
football, is a capital study, as is the 
Headmaster, who on one occasion canes 
a boy for making clubs trumps with 
a No Trump hand. We can cordially 
recommend The Boys of St. Asterisk’s 
to all parents who wish to give their 
sons the opportunity of reading healthy, 
manly literature. The book is sure to 
be widely popular. 





The Newcastle Programme. 
Tiwe—Prior to Mr. Chamberlain’s Speech. 


First Pitman (to colleague, who is 
stripped to the waist and pummelling a 
sack of peas). Wey, GrorbDiE, whaat are 
ye trainin’ for? Whee are ye matched wi’? 

Second Pitman. Aa’m ganna hae a 
skelp at the Brummagem Pet, or wheeiver 
he is, when’e comes. They say ’e’s a 
Fistal Polis, or summuck o’ that. 
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MAIDEN MEDITATION. 
(Manner of Wordsworth.) 


[A poster of The Girl’s Own Paper recommends “ Every girl from 16 
to 60” to read that organ. | 


Some fifty years or more have rolled 
Over this head now void of hair, 

And yet with joy I still behold 
What Nature yields of young and fair. 


Three objects make my spirit dance :— 
A lark upsoaring in the sky, 
A buttercuplet, and the glance 
Emitted from a maiden’s eye. 

® ® e * 


As o’er her page she sat inclined, 
A vision full of girlish grace, 
I came upon her from behind, 
And therefore could not see her face. 


But something told me (nay, I would 
Have offered three to one—in pence) 

That in her eye, serene and good, 
Reposed a virgin innocence. 


“ Dear Girl,” I said (for I am used 
To start in this informal way, 
Not stopping to be introduced) 
‘What are you reading? ‘Tell me, pray.” 


She showed a maiden’s proper pride, 
And, keeping on with bended head, 

“The Girl’s Own Paper,” she replied, 
And that was really all she said. 


“Dear Girl, your speech is somewhat bald : 
Yon tale, whatever it may be, 

Appears to hold you so enthralled 
You take no interest in me! 


‘** Yet maidens trust me, not a few; 
[ prattle, even after dark, 

To perfect strangers such as you 
Without occasioning remark.” 


Again her manner seemed abrupt ; 
She answered with a fretful air, 

“T wish you would not interrupt ; 
I’ve hardly any time to spare. 


“* My years are yet but fifty-nine ; 

They soon will touch a full three-score ; 
To-morrow draws the fatal line, 

And I shall be a girl no more!” 


“Young thing,” I said, “I must begone ; 
[ will not wantonly intrude, 

Nor pry with curious gaze upon 
The sacred dawn of Womanhood 


'? 


0.8. 








GOING ONE LESS. 


[The new Paris paper, which is entitled the Carte Journal, is the 
ontcome of the postcard craze. The Carte Journal is, in fact, printed 
on a postcard, one side containing the usual space for the name and 
address, while on the other side is a reproduction of a sketch or 
photograph illustrating the most intevesting event of the day, accom- 
panied by half a dozen brief telegrams giving the world’s news.”’} 


Tue very latest thing in journalism, telegraphs our Bedlam 
correspondent, is the Daily Stamp, which is already having 
an enormous circulation. The penny edition is printed on 
pretty pink perforated paper,’and bears a striking medallion 


portrait of His Majesty the Kina. The halfpenny edition is 
similar, but is printed on green paper, and although cheaper, 
the portrait is in no wise inferior. It is claimed for the 
new journal that it will appeal to every man and woman in 
the land, and that no one need be afraid of taking it into 
the family circle. It publishes no advertisements, and scorns 
to print false news of any description. 

By arrangement with H. M. Government, it is possible to 
send the Daily Stamp to one’s friends by merely affixing it 
to an addressed envelope. Gum of superior quality has 
been provided with this object in view. The new paper is 
of convenient size for the pocket, and, measuring as it does 
nearly one inch in length, it can be used in an emergency 
as a foot-rule. Blank sheets will sometimes be issued wi 
the paper when buying a quantity, and these sheets are 
specially adapted for mending music, binding up small 
wounds, &c. In short, as our correspondent winds up, the 
Daily Stamp has come to Stick!!! 





AN IMPERIALIST ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ler any one, whether belonging to the Free-trading, 
Retaliating, or Protectionist party, or if still possessing an 
open mind, make up his own party, the pleasantest possible, 
and visit the Empire in Leicester Square, whence he will 
issue forth a more convinced Imperialist than ever, and so 
will remain as long as this favourite place of evening resort 
sustains its ancient reputation, as itis doing during this present 
season, especially with its fantastic ballet in four tableaux, 
entitled Vineland. Everybody concerned in its production, 
Director Gaiety Epwarpes, Designer and Supervisor WILHELM, 
a real Wilhelm Meister of this particular art, Madame Karri 
Lanner, clever as ever, Musical Composer WENZEL, with his 
orchestra, and scenic artist Harker, have done their very 
best to contribute towards the success. The costumes, 
brought fresh from Hastings with the assistance of an 
Anaet & Co., are most effective. 

Mile. ZanrrettTa, who, if we remember aright, was so 
excellent as the mercenary coquette in L’Enfant Prodique, 
is a refined representative of Bacchus, in this instance 
a rather amatory and intensely polite divinity, not in the 
least given to vinous excess, but chiefly remarkable for 
excellent pantomimic action, which, if you come to think of 
it, is quite in keeping with the character of Bacchus, as 
all the wine shops used to be known by their signs. 

Mile. AvEettng Genfr, a very perfect and elegant danseuse, 
without the slightest touch of vulgarity, appears as The 
Spirit of Champagne, with a charming “ phiz,” popping on 
and off, and, free of all wires, proceeding by leaps and 
bounds. 

Previous to the grand ballet, the old favourites, known as 
The Manhattan Comedy Four, who prefer to remain anony- 
mous, kept the audience, which had just finished applauding 
the Ness Sisters (is it pronounced “ Nice’ ?—it ought to 
be) in their graceful gymnastic feats of arms and legs, in 
a roar of laughter. 

The entertainment, which is altogether on an Imperial 
scale, as befitting the Empire, must be pronounced a capital 
one ; and, as an investment, it offers points of great interest 
to the public crowding the house some time before the com- 
mencement of the ballet. 





Conversation overheard between two Swallows. 


“‘Hatio, Harorp, you still here? What are you going to 
do all winter?” 

“Oh, I’m engaged as a model for Witz Ricnwonp’s new 
art motor-car. And you?” 

“T’m going to fly high all day and see if I can’t improve 
this wretched climate.” 
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THE TWO TOPICS. 
Scene—Any railway carriage. In it 
any two citizens conversing in 
shouts, with the usual interruptions 
and continuous rattling. 


First Citizen. After reading CHamBer- 
LAIN’s speeches, and Rosesery’s, what I 
want to know is whether 

[Prolonged whistle from engine. 

Second Citizen. Weather! I never 
knew such weather. It’s awful. And 
such howling winds, too. An um- 
brella’s no protection. 

First C. Protection, do you say? 
You don’t mean to say you’re in favour 
of Protection? Why look at all the 
controversies of the last reign 

[Under a bridge, clatter. 

Second C. The last rain, my dear 
fellow? I’ve forgotten that. This 
one’s been going on for three months 
or more. Think of the effect on trade. 

First C. There you’ve hit it. That’s 
just what I say. What about the trade 
of the country? How will it affect our 
corn? [Under another bridge, clatter. 

Second C. Got a corn? That’s 
curious, so have I. In this sort of 
weather mine shoots like anything. 
Don’t you put — on it? 

First C. On what? 

Second C. On your corn. 

First C. Why, that’s just what Caam- 
BERLAIN wants to do. Out-and-out 
Protection I call it. He’s publishing 
leaflets by the million, and the whole 
country will be flooded—— 

[A train passes in the opposite direc- 

tion, fearful hubbub. 

Second C. I should think it jolly soon 
would be. Up the Thames they’ve been 
in an awful state three times already 
this year. But then those riverside 
houses are all just out of the water, or 
just in it, according to the weather. 
Hang the rain! If only the weather 
was bright 

[Through a station, whistle, clatter. 

First C. Ah, he was something like a 
man, he and Cosppen! None of your 
new-fangled notions, none of your 
Protection 

Second C. No, nothing’s any use but 
a macintosh. 

First C. What’s he got to do with 
it ? 

Second C. Who? 

First C. Maorntoss. 

Second C. I don’t know. I suppose 
he invented it. 

First C. Invented what ? 

Second C. A waterproof coat. 

First C. What’s he got to do with 
Bricat and Cospen? I never heard of 
him. I’ve not read much of this sort of 
thing. I’ve got Mur—-— 

[Over a girder bridge, rumble. 

Second C. Well, I hope it isn’t a 
water-mill, or it may be washed away 
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“GETTING ON.” 


“ WELL, ToMMY, HOW ARE YOU GETTING ON AT SCHOOL?” 


“Fyrst-RaTE. I AIN’T DOING 80 WELL AS SOME OF THE OTHER BOYS, THOUGH I CAN STAND ON 
MY HEAD; BUT I HAVE TO PUT MY FEET AGAINST THE WALL. I WANT TO DO IT WITHOUT THE WALL 


| ea 


AT ALL 





any time. 
Suit this weather to a T. 

First C. Ah yes, tea. That’s another 
of CHaMBERLAIN’S ideas. Take away the 
poor man’s bread and give him tea 
instead. That’s what you Protectionists 
pro The most unwholesome drink 
in the world. Look what a fine country 
this was in Queen ELIzasETH’s time, and 
nobody drank tea then. By Jove, they 
didn’t drink tea, Drake and RateicH 
and SHAKSPEARE. 

Second C. And Baoon. 

First C. Exactly. Just what all you 
fellows say. Tea and bacon. Awful 
rot! How can a man live on tea and 
bacon? I really believe CHAMBERLAIN 
and the rest of you want to tax every- 
thing else, except water. So far he 
proposes to let the poor have plenty of 
that. [Under a bridge, clatter. 
Second C. Plenty of what? 


A windmill’s the only sort. | 





First C. Plenty of water. 

Second C. Good heavens, man alive! 
If there ’s anybody in this country says 
we haven’t got plenty of water this year 
I should just like to see him. I’m 
heartily sick of it. I hear they ’ve had 
no rain in Nice for months. 1 think I 
shall run over to Monte Carlo for a bit, 
just to get dry. I wish the hotels there 
weren’t so infernally dear. I’ve written 
to one for a tariff. 

First C. Ah, theyll soon revise the 
tariff for you. 

Second C. I doubt it. You don’t get 
much for nothing there, except bread. 
Pain a diserétion is all right. Free 
bread. 

First C. What? You fellows talk 
the most awful rot. How on earth can 
you have free — (through a station, 
whistle, clatter)—can you have free— 
‘(train passes in opposite direction, fear- 
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ful hubbub)—hang the noise! How 
can you have free bread if you put a 
tax on corn? Free bread, indeed! why 

(tunnel, prolonged roar. The First 
Citizen moves his lips and waves his 
arms, but no sound can be heard). 
Hullo, here we are! 

[Jolt, the train stops, they get out. 

Second C. I’ll come round and see 
you some time and have a talk about 
CHAMBERLAIN’S ideas. Good-bye. 

First C. Why, I’ve been shouting 
that all the way. Glad to see you any 
time. What do you think of the 
weather these last few months? Awful, 
hasn't it been? Good-bye. 





BEAGLING. 


‘‘Dora, what’s a beagle?” I said. 
Dora was fitting on a sequin trans- 
parency, and I waited while she took 
the pins out of her mouth. 

‘“A beagle?” she replied; ‘let me 
see now, it'sasmall wild animal thing— 
they hunt it when there are no foxes. 
It's soft and furry, something between 
a beaver and a ferret.” 

“Is it?” I replied ; ‘‘ well, it doesn’t 
appeal to me anyhow. I don’t know 
what Krirry’s thinking about. Look 
here,” and I tossed the note across the 
table. ; 

“‘ Dearest Dotty,—Do come beagling 
on Saturday. 2 o'clock at the kennels. 
Great sport. I’m most frightfully keen. 

“Tn terrific haste, 
“ Kirry. 

“Of course I shan’t go. She knows 
it’s not in my line,” I said. 

“But have you seen the postscript 
over the page?” asked Dora. I[ had not. 
It was short and sweet—‘ P.S. Heaps of 
men.” 

‘““But what shall I wear?” I said 
after a pause. Dora never fails me, 
she’s the best informed girl I know. 

‘** Your white frieze,” she said; ‘‘ the 
short one, pale blue Tammy and smart 
boots.” 

Saturday was beautifully fine, and 
Kirry greeted me with enthusiasm 
when I arrived at the kennels. She 
was standing among a group of interest- 
ing-looking beings in moss-green coats, 
black velvet hunt-caps and white 
breeches. However she didn’t introduce 


them—Krrry never does. She took my 
arm. ‘‘Aren’t they perfectly sweet?” 
she cried. 


“They'll hear!” I remonstrated. 

‘Come and stroke them,” she con- 
tinued, and then I noticed for the first 
time a lot of speckled dogs cropping 
up all over the place—in fact the ground 
seemed alive with them. There were a 
good many sporting-looking men hang- 
ing about, and a sprinkling of girls all 
carrying whips, and presently we all 











went a walk across the fields, taking the 
speckled dogs, which were a bit of a 
nuisance, with us. I suggested to Kitty 
that it would be much more comfortable 
to keep to the road, as my feet were 
getting wet, but she laughed, and said I 
should be up to my neck presently. 

One of the men in white breeches and 
green coats kept blowing a penny 
trumpet thing, and making a noise like 
a milkman. He was evidently the frnny 
man of the party, and I felt sorry for 
him when nobody laughed, for he was 
doing his best, and we were all dread- 
fully dull. 

Iasked Kirry where we were going; 
she said she didn’t know. I asked who 
did know, and she said, “‘ Nobody,” and 
went on talking to the man next to her. 

All at once a lot of the dogs must 
have had their tails trampled on by 
accident, for they began to scream and 
ery dreadfully, and ran away through 
the hedge. The green-coated men rushed 
after them, slashing their whips and 
shouting at them as if it was their fault, 
poor things! Kurty cried, “Come on,” 
and began to run—but my boot-lace was 
untied, and by the time I had fastened 
it everybody had disappeared after the 
dogs through the hedge, and when at 
last I found a gate they were a whole 
field away. The dogs had escaped, I 
was glad to see, except one poor little 
thing, who was running along the far 
hedge pursued by a green-coated man 
with a whip. I climbed the gate and 
struggled through the next field, which 
was a simple swamp, and tried to push 
my way through the next hedge, worn 
out and muddy, and exceedingly annoyed 
with Kirty for so basely deserting me. 

Just as | was getting through nicely 
a bramble branch sprang back and got 
so tangled in my fringe-net that I could 
not move. Just at that moment I heard 
a man’s voice just behind me shouting 
in ferocious tones :— 

“Get on, you little fool, will you, or 
do you want the biggest thrashing you 
ever had ?” 

Then came the dreadful crack of a 
whip and I screamed with terror, as a 
little speckled dog pushed through the 
hedge close by, followed by the green- 
coated man. He seemed very surprised 
to see me, but when he saw the fix I 
was in he was quite nice, and dropped 
his whip and began to disentangle my 
hair. He had such nice blue eyes, and 
was so gentle and kind that I was quite 
comforted; but as soon as he had set 
me at liberty he rushed off again, crack- 
ing his whip and chasing his wretched 
little dog in front of him. 

I followed him as fast as I could, but 
he soon disappeared and I was alone 
once more, except for a dear little rabbit 
which jumped through the fence close 
by me and disappeared into the spinney. 











Then came a great noise, and I had only 
just time to get out of the way when 
back they all came, still chasing those 
wretched dogs —the men with the 
whips, my blue-eyed man first, then all 
the crowd, with Kitty among them, 
simply purple in the face and gasping 
for breath. I called to her, but she 
would not hear, and when I saw her 
follow the others, first through a run- 
ning stream as if it was dry ground, 
and then throw herself on the wet grass 
and squirm through a hole in the fence 
no bigger than a croquet hoop, I felt 
the best thing I could do was to find 
the first dry path and the way back to 
the kennels, and see if the tea was 
ready. 

I found a dry path, but nothing 
else, till, once more hearing the dogs 
quite close and seeing some men in 
green coats in the next field, I ran 
towards them, fearing they would go 
before I could ask my way. But they 
were grouped together, talking ex- 
citedly, and judge my astonishment 
when they all came crowding round me, 
and were most awfully nice. They 
said I was a marvel, it was a record run, 
and I had done a wonderful perform- 
ance. I smiled sweetly and said, ‘‘ Not 
at all,” and half thought they were 
making fun of me, till the jealous ex- 
pression on Kirry’s face when she rushed 
up later on with the rest of the crowd 
convinced me they were in earnest. 

I think Kirry was at the bottom of 
my blue-eyed whip’s unexpected rude- 
ness. In the midst of the congratula- 
tions he drew me aside, and—looking 
critically at my face, which I admit 
may have been flushed from my recent 
exertions—offered me—a hare’s foot! 

I drew myself up and said haughtily, 
“Thanks, I never use one.” 

“Well,” he replied, “personally, I 
think you ought to have a mask.” 

However, I’m sure he was quite mad, 


as everyone is, J think, who goes 
beagling—and talking of beagling 


reminds me that I never caught sight of 
the beagle after all. 





A FREE (TRADE) PARAPHRASE. 


Sing no more ditties, traders sing no 
more 
Of “dumps” so dull and heavy ; 
Let ’em all come upon your shore, 
And taxes do not levy. 


Then sigh not so, 
Sing ‘‘ not for Jor,” 
And be you blithe and bonny. 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
To hey nonny nonny. 





Succestep Tite ror New Piay. — 
Sweet Knell of Old Gaiety. 
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CALFLESS LAUGHTER. 


Little Thomas Titmuss (in all the glory of a new suit). “ WHat 
Ilis Sisters and Cousins (together). “‘ ABSOLUTELY NOTHING!” 


ON EARTH’S THE MATTER? I DON’T SEE ANYTHING TO LAUGH aT!” 








THE SUN-CHILD. 
Tue Story or THe Scuoon Treat. 


Own a beautiful afternoon, late in July, the Sun-child was 
walking along a country road, and, coming to a gateway 
that stood open, he passed through it into a broad and 
shady avenue which swept round till it brought him to 
a handsome red-brick house built in the old style, with 
overhanging gables and black beams crossing them. He 
did not go in, but walked round the house on a gravel 
path till he came to a fair expanse of level lawn. Here 
great, preparations were making. A large tent stood near 
one edge of the lawn, and in it long tables were laid for 
tea. In other parts of the lawn swings had been erected, 
and a maypole with ropes hanging from it rose in the 
centre. A Punch and Judy show with its skirts tucked 
up was lying on its side in another part, and two depressed 
showmen were sitting by it, one of them occasionally piping 
a reedy stave for a fat and entirely nondescript dog Toby, 
who was enjoying himself by rolling on his broad back 
on the soft grass, and behaving generally as though he 
were a real dog and not a mere feature in a dramatic 
pone. Long use, to be sure, had blunted the edge of 
iis appreciation of his part. It was as much as he could 
do to pump up a very mild growl when Punch threatened 
him, and to seize that autocrat’s staff in his teeth. Even 
the pleasure that he had once taken in his frill had faded. 
He was beginning to think it a mere indignity. Still, there 
he was, prepared to do his part like his human companions 
when the time should come. In the meantime, as I say, he 
was rolling ecstatically on the grass, and occasionally making 
short excursions into the neighbouring bushes. 


Two ladies were sitting under a clump of trees some little 
distance away from the tent and the swings and the Punch 
and Judy show. One was quite young, the other might 
have been thirty-five, but her tall figure still had the grace 
and elasticity that belong of right to girls. Her face was 
beautiful, not with mere regularity of feature, but with a 
serene and restful beauty of expression that seemed to 
breathe out kindness and peace. Her eyes were blue, and 
there was in them a clear depth through which you seemed 
to look into a calm and beautiful mind. And every now 
and then she would pause and think, and then, it might 
be, there came across the gentle noble face the shadow of 
some past but unforgotten sorrow. 

“Tt is good of you, Maset,” she was saying to her young 
companion, “to stay and help me with these children. 
Maup Grey and CiceLy Saunpers are coming too, and Harry 
Parker. He’s a great child entertainer, and I rely on him 
for the Athletic Sports.” 

‘‘Yes,” said Maser, enthusiastically, ‘he told me he 
wouldn't miss it for worlds. He always enjoys himself so 
much, he says.” 

“He hasn’t missed one so far,’ the older lady 
continued, ‘“‘and you know we have had them every year 
since 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Mase hastily, ‘‘ I know.” 

‘Every year since little Atay died, and always on this 
day. I call it his day, and I try to think, indeed | do always 
think, and am sure, that he can enjoy their pleasure, poor 
little soul! But look, here they come.” 

Sure enough the head of a great and orderly procession of 
girls and boys had appeared at the far end of the lawn, 














marshalled by the schoolmaster and his wife and two 
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assistant teachers. The two ladies walked across the grass 
to meet them, and the elder shook hands with the school- 
master and mistress :— 

“Punctual, as you always are, Mr. Reyyowps,” she said. 
“How well they all look. It does me good to see their 
bright faces. I hope Mr. Granam will be here soon. He 
had to go to a meeting, but we’ll begin at once. I suppose 
they ’re all here.” 

“Well, all but one, Mrs. Granam. Little Tommy CoLtum 
hasn’t turned up, and I can’t make it out. He was counting 
on it like the rest of them. They’ve all been talking of 
nothing else for a week past. Now”—he addressed his 
yrocession—“ do any of you children know anything about 
Tommy Cottum ?” 

“T know, teacher,” said a little apple-cheeked girl, “he 
went home to put on his new jacket. I ain’t seen him 
since.” 

“Well, well, I suppose he’ll come in later,” said Mrs. 
Granam. “ We'll begin with tea as usual.” 

In a very few minutes the children were seated and the 
tea began. Tea, indeed! It was a banquet of huge cakes 
that vanished as if by magic, of buns that disappeared into 
eternity with an enchanted swiftness, of bread and jam that 
grew less and less till only a few red patches on cheeks 
and mouths remained to point the way the joyful preserve 
had gone. And shrill tongues chattered, and there was a 
clatter of plates, and the steam ascended from a hundred 
and fifty tea-cups. 

Into this scene of gorgeous revelry the figure of a 
distraught and shame-faced little boy suddenly made its 
way. He was dressed in knickerbockers and a waistcoat, 
and a bright blue silk bow adorned his throat, but he had 
no jacket on. He stood for a moment at the entrance to the 
tent, not knowing what to do. 

“Tt’s Tommy Cottum,” cried twenty voices; ‘‘ where’s your 
jacket? You mustn’t come here without a jacket.” 

The little fellow looked round imploringly, and at last the 
master saw him, and went up to him. 

“What’s this, Tommy?” he said; “you can’t come in 
without a jacket. It’ll never do; you must go home.” 

“ Please, Sir, I got frowed down on my back in the mud, 
and my jacket’s dirty, and I tried to clean it, and I couldn't, 
so I hid it away and come on here.” 

The master paused irresolutely. He was a good man, but 
he hardly knew how to deal with Tommy’s breach of 
decorum. And at this moment the Sun-child stepped out, 
and,Mrs. GranaM, who was busily distributing slices of cake, 
saw the poor little delinquent and went up to him. She 
heard the story from the master, and she looked at Tommy, 
who stood bravely there, though his cup of bitterness was 
almost full, and a beautiful light of gentle pity came into 
her eyes :— 

“Come with me, my little man,” she said; “I have a 
jacket that will just fit you, and you shall wear it and have 
your tea like the rest.” 

She took him with her into the house and up the 
stairs to a little room, where the curtain’ was drawn 
before the window, and a small bed stood against the wall. 
There she opened a cupboard, and from a pile of clothes 
she picked a jacket and put it on Tommy. It fitted him 
perfectly. 

All this Tommy understood, but he did not then understand 
why the eyes of his hostess filled with tears, or why she 
clasped him in her arms with a passionate embrace and 
called him Avey—her darling Atey. 

But he was a very proud and a much envied boy when he 
went back to his tea, and during all his life afterwards he 
worshipped the kind and beautiful lady who had pitied his 
misfortune andfhad lent him her dead boy’s jacket. 


’ 





LOST MASTERPIECES. 
(Mr. Punch’s own Collection.) 


THosE persons who have read Mr. Wittiam Watson’s lean 
volume of verse entitled For England will have judged from 
its dimensions that a great many poems which ought to have 
figured in it have somehow been omitted. Fortunately the 
omitted poems will not be lost altogether to mankind, for 
Mr. Punch has secured several of them for his collection, 
and, in response to an earnest request from the Spectator, 
has consented to publish them. 

The contents of For England are described in a sub-title 
by their author as “Poems written during estrangement,” 
and consist almost wholly of sonnets and other verses con- 
tributed to Radical newspapers during the past four years 
denouncing the action of England in the Boer War. In a 
prefatory letter to Mr. Courrney, Mr. Watson complains that 
this political attitude of his has been misunderstood. People 
there are so deaf to all the niceties of patriotic feeling that 
they have taken his denunciations of his country and his en- 
thusiasm for her enemies as indicating a certain lack of affec- 
tion for her. But this isa mistake. Mr. Watson was merely 
dissembling his love, and when he was kicking his country 
downstairs it was invariably in the most loyal and devoted 
spirit. Mr. Watson’s particular brand of patriotic fervour is 
well illustrated in the following sequence of sonnets :— 

Tae Sarit, SMaut Voice. 
England, how noble are thine enemies 

And how unutterably base art thou! 

Put sackcloth therefore on thy loins and bow 
Thine head before the lightnings of mine eyes. 
Round the orbed world the tale of rapine flies 

Of how thou slew’st the peasant at his plough, 

Rased’st his farm and dravest off his cow, 
With many similar enormities. 


But while the ignoble mob, with senseless cheer, 
Applaud thy tardy victories and bless 
The bloody men who taught thy foes to fear 
And crowned thy recreant banners with success, 
Listen attentively and thou shalt hear 
My shrill voice crying in the wilderness ! 


In Sorrow, nor In ANGER. 

There is no country, England, ’neath the sky 
So abject as thyself! Thou hast been led 
By voice of baneful counsellors to shed 

Thine enemy’s blood. What wonder then if I 

Stand not, as other singers, tamely by, 

But am by patriotic impulse led 
To hurl denunciations on thine head 
With what might almost seem acerbity ? 


But though my deep and burning love for thee, 
The passionate attachment that I feel, 
At times are somewhat acidly expressed,’ 
"Tis sorrow wrings these bitter words from me 
Which, to the heedful eye, more clear reveal 
The genuine affection in my breast. 


Toe Rewepy. 
Watson, thou should’st be Laureate at this hour! 
England hath need of thee. She is a wen 
Upon Earth’s epidermis .. . 


Unhappily the third sonnet is a mere fragment, a splendid 
burst of patriotic fervour blazing out upon the page, but, 
alas! extinguished before its full majesty could be revealed. 
Its loss is an irreparable gain to literature. 

Besides these imperishable sonnets Mr. Punch has secured 
the following exquisite little poem, which might almost seem 
to have been written as a dedication to Mr. Watson’s volume. 
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Why the poet decided to omit it, and to put in its place 


























the letter to Mr. Courtney, will never now be known. Like “THAT’S FOR REMEMBRANCE.” 
an the whole volume, it is called 
m For ENGLAND. 
‘o England, my well-loved native land, 
he How strange it seems that we 
nal Who might be walking hand in hand 
* Should thus estrangéd be! 
r, 

Tis true I’ve called thee every name 

le Invective’s armoury lends, 
yg But still I love thee all the same, 
n- So why can’t we be friends? 
r a 
z Forgive the words I used, forget 
at The wrath I could not check, 
le Come to my arms, dear land, and let 
at Me weep upon thy neck! 
1- 
« A DAY AT HIGHBURY. 
v Tue Private Secretary smiled as he said: “ You will never 
d drag from Mr. CaamBer.ain the details of his private life. He} “Wxuar nave you pone To your NECK?” 
is detests advertising politicians. But I might give you afew} “Ou, wy Wire pur THAT KNoT IN IT, so’s I’D REMEMBER TO GET 


essential facts. Perhaps if I simply tell you what Mr. Caam-| some THIGs From Town.” 
BERLAIN did yesterday it will give you a fair idea of his usual 
routine. Yesterday Mr. CHaMBERLAIN rose at eight o’clock and 
breakfasted on Grape-Force. After breakfast answered Mr. THE SAFE SIDE. 
Seppon’s morning wire. Mr. Seppon wires every morning to a, a = = 
know whether he is to resign too, or whether the Empire is vy 
to be allowed to go on alittle longer. I may tell you in con- 
fidence that if anything happened to Mr. Cramper.aty, the 
new butchering business would put up its shutters at once. 
Then he went to take exercise. It’s quite a mistake to imagine 
that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN never takes exercise. He practises air- 
gun shooting in the large orchid-house every morning. The 
target at present is Mr. Asquira. You need not start—it’s 
only a dummy. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN was shot to pieces long 
since. Sometimes Mr. CHAMBERLAIN shoots at a vanishing 
target—that of course is Lord Rosrpery. After exercise Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN chose the Cabinet for the week, and the Aston 
Villa team for next Saturday’s match. It’s really absurd to 
say that Mr. Lyrreron’s name was put in the wrong list. 
Mr. LyrrEtton is altogether unsuitable for first-class football. 
Then Mr. CaamBerLaIn supervised Mr. AusTen’s education 




















for half an hour. Then he declined to see the Secretary of “Say, WHAT’S YOUR IDEA ABOUT THIS Fiscal. Poticy?” 


the Cobden Club. He calls every morning for an apology, “Qu, SAME AS YOURS.” 
and we have to turn the hosepipe on him to get rid of him. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN always takes a cup of Sedovis at lunch. 
Never heard of it? It’s the invention of a Colonial Premier POLITENESS. 
—a Colonial sheep in an English tea-cup. After lunch Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN gave an address to the students of Birmingham 
University on ‘Patriotic Self-Culture.’ Then he spent an 
hour with Mr. Vince at the Tariff League Office, making fresh 
statistics. ‘They have to be made every day, for statistics so 
soon get threadbare. Two deputations were waiting to see 
him when he returned to Highbury. One from the Perry 
Bar Publicans, and the other from the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Bottle Manufacturers. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in a few fervid 
words promised to protect them both. Before dinner Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN went to the stables for his usual chat with Mr. 
Cottinas. Why to the stables? Because Mr. CoLzinas is 
always milking there between six and seven. After dinner 
» | Mr. Crampertain dictated to me a new scheme for Old Age 
Pensions, his daily letter of instructions for the Presmer, 
forty-two acknowledgments of votes of confidence, nine new 
jibes at ConpEn (to be inserted in his next speech), and then 
settled down for a little quiet, with a cigar and a book, after 
a strenuous day. ‘What was the book ?’—you journalists 
are insatiable. Why, The Great Protector of course.” “ AFTER You, Mapa.” 
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He. “ Anp so, aS I DIDN’T KNOW WHAT THE LEOPARD WOULD BE UP TO NEXT, I SHOT HIM ON THE SPOT.” 


She. “How VERY EXCITIN 


G! AND WHICH SPOT DID YOU SHOOT HIM ON?” 








THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(A Solution of the Problem.) 

[Mr. Pace Fox, an American writer who is 
introduced to public notice on this side of the 
Atlantic by the Apocalyptic Publishing Com- 
pany, has written a monumental work entitled 
One Thousand Ways to Make Money. He re- 
commends people in want of funds to take to 
literature; how much can be made in this 
way may be guessed from the enormous sale 
of M. Fevitieton’s (sic) works in France. He 
offers many other suggestions, of which the 
following are perhaps the most practicable. ] 
O, wHY are you contented with your rags, 

Unemployed, 

And to kennel on inhospitable flags ? 
Why so meekly undergo 
Summer sun and winter snow, 
Never knowing aught but woe 

Unalloyed, 
While beneath your tightened belt 
ry’ . . 
here is nothing to be felt 
But the pangs and the fangs 
Of the void ? 


Is it poverty that crushes out your soul ?| 
If it be, 
Bid the briny bitter tear no longer 
roll! 
And away with all your care! 
Fortunes wait you everywhere ; 
Gold in plenty and to spare 
I can see. 
Then, ye loafers, sigh no more! 
In your pockets I will pour 
Yellow gold all untold— 
List to me! 


Can you paint at all? They say 

One may easily grow flush 
In the portrait-painting way, 

When the sitters to you rush ; 
There are painters who can clear 
Many thousands every year ; 

Why not set to work right here 
With your brush ? 


You are up in classic lore ? 








Well, to fill your empty purse 


Do the Iliad once more— 
You might easily do worse. 
It was in that very style 
ALEXANDER Popr “ struck ile” ; 
Why not go and make a pile 
With your verse ? 


Is your muse dramatic? Write 

For the stage and you will raise 
Forty—fifty pounds a night 

To provide for rainy days. 
There are playwrights I could name 
Who have won both wealth and fame : 
Why not go and do the same 

With your plays? 


Can you write a thrilling tale 

That shall move, enchain, entrance ? 
Only think how great a sale 

M. Fevttieton finds in France! 
Go and do what he has done 
In the Mail, Express and Sun; 
There ’s a fortune to be won 

In romance. 
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THE ALASKA CRACKER. 


Uncite Saw. “ WHAT ’S THE MATTER WITH THIS?” 
Miss Canapa. “ ROTTEN, J SAY.” 
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A PICTURE AND A PUZZLE. 


In the Illustrated Mail for Oct. 17 appears an excellent 
reproduction, full-page size, described as ‘an interesting 
snapshot” of a group, aboard the Atlantic transport liner 
Minnesota, composed of Sir Henry Irvine, Mr. Bram Stoxer, 
Sir Freperick Burnanp, “‘ Editor of Punch,” Mr. CatLine, 
editor of Lloyd’s Newspaper, and another gentleman mo- 
destly keeping himself in the background, robably Mr. 
Lovepay, who has been Sir Henry's invaluable companion 
and stage- manager for many years past. But who is 
“Sir Freperick Burnanp”’ ? 

Mr. Punch’s staff to a man swear that this gentleman in 
the picture, be he who he may, is most certainly not their 
editor: and so on oath affirms Mr. Punch himself. More- 
over, with regard to the existence of “ FREDERICK,” they 
declare, as Betsey Prig did of Mrs. Harris, that they “don’t 
believe there’s no sich a person!” That there is a 
“Frank” of that ilk, dealer in “ Happy Thoughts,” is a fact 
as sure and certain as Quarter Day; but this amiable gentle- 
man, whose smiling lineaments are portrayed in this Illus- 
trated Mail picture, -and whose cheerful alertness compares 80 
favourably with the grave and somewhat sardonic expression 
worn by Sir Heyry, and is in such marked contrast with. the 
sad yet truculent seriousness that characterises the remainder 
of the party, this amiable gentleman, we repeat, and declare 
as SHAKSPEARE’s Dancer does concerning the supposed resem- 
blance between Sir John Oldcastle and Falstaff, “This is 
not the man.” 

Now the truth of the matter is that, if by “Sir Freperiok” 
be meant “ Sir Frank, ” the latter was, as a matter of fact, 

“not in the picture,” ‘though placed there by the artist as a 
matter of fancy. In spirit, of course, he was with Sir Heyry’s 
friends, joining heartily and hopefully in the “send off” 
given to our illustrious histrion. 

Such is contemporary history ‘as she is wrote” and 
illustrated. And who, then, is the “ alter ego,” who winks 

“the other eye” at the outside world as if in most intense 
enjoyment of the joke? His name, too, begins with a “‘ B,” 
and, to sum it up in full, he is in himself “the Be all and 
end all” of this strange affair. And though here he be look- 
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“GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY,” SAID A FLUSTERED YOUNG COUNSEL, 
“THERE WERE TWENTY-FOUR HoGs IN THAT DROVE. PLEASE TO REMEM- 
BER THAT. ‘TWENTY-FOUR PiGs—JusT EXACTLY DOUBLE THE NUMBER 
THERE ARE IN THAT JURY-BOX, GENTLEMEN!” 








ing so jocose and merry, with eyes twinkling and lips smiling 
merrily, yet is he thoroughly earnest. And deciphering 
this cryptogram, if you bet that this is a really excellent like- 
ness of “‘ Ervest BENDALL,’ * you will win. 








A DYSPEPTIC’S ROUNDEL. 
(To his Cook.) 
Lirtie, Mary, I deny 
Your resources culinary — 


Yet I’m pining little by 
Little, Mary! 


Now with trifles, light and airy, 
Now with some delicious pie, 
You would tempt me all unwary ; 


But as each in turn I try— ‘ 
(I should be, I own, more’ chary,) 
Ah! the pangs I feel in my 
** Little Mary!” 








Market Ruwour.—We are in a position to give an un- 
qualified denial to the report that owing to the low state of 
Consols the Stock Exchange Committee propose to-transfer 
the dealings in this security to the Deep Level Market. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 
T.— RETALIATION. 


Scenr — The Editor's Room, “ Daily 
Mail” Office, Carmelite Street. 


Dramatis PERSON. 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 
Lord George Sanger. 

Sir Thomas Lipton. 
Dr. Williams. 

Mr. William Whiteley. 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy. 

Mr. Catesby, Jun. 

Mr. George Edwardes. 
Mr. William Harris. 


Mr. Harmsworth (to Office Boy). A few 
more chairs, please. Mr. Caressy, do 
you mind sitting on the cork linotype 
machine? Thank you. There, now we 
are all seated. As you know, gentle- 
men, I invited you here to discuss 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s scheme purely as men 
of affairs. (To Office Boy) Just bring 
that leader I wrote the other day—the 
signed one—two columns of it. 1 won’t 
read all this, gentlemen, because I have 
had a few copies printed off in gold on 
white satin as souvenirs of this after- 
noon’s pleasant talk, but I will read 
enough to show what we are driving at. 
(Reads enough to show what they are 
driving at.) Discussion is now invited. 

Lord George Sanger. With respect to 
wild animals, my experience has been 
that there’s nothing which a tiger so 
much resents as a tax on food. Retalia- 
tion is his first thought. His chops and 
steaks must be free from duty. I 
remember 

Sir Thomas Lipton. With all due 
deference to his lordship, I must remind 
him that Mr. Caamper.ain’s proposals, 
far reaching as they are, are not designed 
to extend to what I might call the larger 
felide. Tea now—— 

Mr. Whiteley. But why restrict the 
diseussion to tea? All things surely 
that can universally be required or 
provided—— 

Lord George Sanger. The great yachts- 
man spoke too soon. I was going to 
say that a tiger—— 

Mr. Harmsworth. But before Lord 
Gerorce SANGER continues, might I sug- 
gest that we are departing a little from 
the point. What we are here to consider 
is the desirability of reforming our fiscal 
policy, particularly with regard to retalia- 
tion. 

Mr. Catesby (drolly). Lex talionis. 

Mr. Harmsworth. Precisely. 

Lord George Sanger. To resume my 
argument. A tiger 

Dr. Williams. May I say a few words? 

Mr. Catesby (drolly). Strike me pink. 

Dr. Williams. Our object, we are told, 
is to benefit the Colonies. But—— 








Mr. Imre Kiralfy. If ze benefid of 


wished to gompass we are going about it 
in a very clomzy way. A huge Golonial 
Exhibition, with zootable zide-shows, 
would do more for ze Golonies than a 
thousand wild-cat schemes such as this. 
Lord George Sanger. Your mention of 
wild cats reminds me of an adventure 
in—— 
Mr. Harmsworth. Gentlemen, gentle- 
men ! 
Mr. William Harris. Speaking ex 
cathedra as the Sausage King, and 
therefore as a business man of some 
weight, I would point out to our host 
and chairman that only when speech is 
free can the truth be found. Would he 
tax speech, too? Would he reduce our 
conclave to a silence in which you might 
hear asausage drop? Personally I have 
no doubt that the anecdotage of Lord 
Grorce will reveal a number of solutions 
of the present problem. 
Lord George Sanger. Thank you, your 
Majesty. To resume then—— 
Mr. Whiteley. It distresses me, as one 
of the few commoners present, to inter- 
rupt a member of the Upper House, but 
here we are dealing not with ani 
but men and brothers. Retaliation is 
simply Retailiation, and as a wholesale 
dealer in jam, pickles, tea and sugar, as 
well as bread and meat, I oppose it 
tooth and nail. 
Mr. Harris. We understand, however, 
that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN promises a great in- 
crease in the supply of home-grown pork. 
Sir Thomas Lipton. Yes, and the 
Protectionists say that the country is 
bleeding to death. 
Mr. Catesby (drolly). Too much cup- 
ping, I fear. 
Sir Thomas Lipton. At Oyster Bay 
the President and I were like brothers, 
but I draw the line at dumping. 
Lord George Sanger. The Americans 
are fine fellows, but twisting the lion’s 
tail may be carried too far. Whimsical 
Walker once tried it on 
Mr. Whiteley. Well, if it comes to 
that, I once kept an elephant in West- 
bourne Grove, and he got loose in the 
trunk department. 
Mr. Harmsworth. My Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, I must beg of you to cut the 
elephants and come to the cackle. 
Remember that according to Mr. Caam- 
BERLAIN the working man will have 
twopence to —— more per week 
to spend under his scheme. Let us 
endeavour to see the bearing of this 
on retaliation. The working man, I 
take it, will refuse to drink Pilsener 
lager beer or subsidize German bands, 
and will be able to buy four more 





halfpenny papers in the week ! 
Mr. Pa No more German 
sausages ! 


Sir Thomas Lipton. I must say that 
I like a good Westphalia ham! 


entered hurriedly, saying that he 
was sorry he was late, but could 
not stay more than a minute. 
Mr. Harmsworth. Before you go, 
would you mind summarising your views 
on the Fiscal Problem ? 
Mr. Edwardes. Certainly. I am con- 
vinced that while trade should be Free, 
Loure should be Freear. (Exit. 
[Enter Office Boy with a cablegram 
for Mr. Imre Kiratry, who reads 
at hastily. 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy. It iz from mein 
brodder Borossy. He broboses an 
eggsibeeshun at Olympia to zugzeed 
Buffalo Br and be called Juggernaut 
Jor’s Congress of Rough and Ready 
Reckoners, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to tak ze 
leading bart. 
Sir Thomas Lipton. Do you mean me ? 
Dr. Williams. How many times a day 
does he take it ? 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy. And Mr. Batrour 
to drill and discharge ze supers. Mein 
brodder Botossy asks for a strong 
Directorate. Will ze gentlemen bresent 
help on ze great cause by taking zeason 
tickets ? 
Tord George Sanger. 
pythons, I recollect 
Mr. Harmsworth. Well, Gentlemen, 
this proposal needs careful consideration, 
and Tae not think our symposium can be 
profitably prolonged, especially as I must 
now go and write another signed leader. 
[At this point the Symposium dissolved, 
the Sausage King, in virtue of 
the law of precedence, departing, 
am Mr. Kiratry’s phrase, “ wurst 
and foremost.” 
(Next Week’s Symposium, Mr. Prnero’s 
Hic TEa.) 


Apropos of 








GO, LOVELY BIRD. 

[The ‘ bullfinch hat’ is in evidence... 
and a leading ladies’ newspaper tells its readers 
that this is to be a bird season.” —Daily Paper.] 

Go, lovely bird, 
Speed from my lady warily, 

For she hath heard 
That finches dainty decking be, [thee! 
And her sweet charms mean death to 


Cares she that’s young, 
And seeks to have her graces spied, 
That thou hast sung 
In woodlands where the violets hide? 
She loves thee better stuffed and dyed! 


For at the sight 
Of ruffled breast and stiffened limb 
Her eyes grow bright. 
A wreath of death will bravely trim 
The circlet of my lady's brim! 


So fly! for she 

Would claim in service all things rare, 
Including thee. 

And thy short life she will not spare 








ze Golonies were really ze only end we 


[At this point Mr. Grorce Epwarpes 








When Fashion says that thou art fair. 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 
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1. In the third year of the reign of 
Im 

2. (who succeeded to Er) . . the king 
of 

3. strange peoples who sing Ril- 
britanya 

4. and don’t bother, lorbléssyah, 
their heads about 

5. trifles, like damning reports of 
Komishanz 

6. etsetirah —not for three weeks 
together: lord of takhtphul-bonommi 
and 

7. bikkinampdlis...... 

8. (the charmer of lowbeh, and the 
taini-deledsseh) 

9. who scours about Urap, like 
another 

10. persimmon,—like a daimlah or 
panhat— 

11. with a keen eye to business, . . 
to possible treaties, 

12. did the great Shuv-menébar 

13. (whose eye looks through crystal, 
—and brick-walls 

14. for that matter, with its okkula- 
eksréh 

15. seeing things that are hidden 
from 

16. ordinary mortals) discover an 
illness 

17. a national ailment which no one 

18. suspected that threatened aspeedy 

19. cad alate unpleasant .... 

20. agonised dissolution. He neatly 
extracted 

21. a quivering matkrdb—a phiskal- 
basilluz. 

22. Then did he also devise a 

23. specific........ partly distilled 
from 














SIXTEENTH FRAGMENT. 


24. the zolverain-orkhid—a _phérin- 
ekzotikh— 

25. (he’d a taste for ekzotikhz, almost 
lived in glass- houses 

26. artificially heated) .. and partly 
red-herring. 

27. A species of serum so novel 

28. and nauseous to insul-ar-phigiz 

29. that some of his colleagues—con- 
scientious objectors, 

30. at the sight of the lancet, straight- 
way left 


31. the building ... Mistaritji the 


sturdy. 

32. Artha-élyat and Balphur 

33. of Bherli..... Jor-Jeham-el-tan 
also. 


*34. The Djikh, who was dozing 
upstairs in a 

35. bedroom .. woke up just in time 

36. to catch Arthab-al-phur 

37. with the slim Shuv-menébar in 
the act of preparing 

38. to roll up his coat-sleeve . 
and insert 


39. the injection ...... He saved 
them 

40. the trouble . . (not quite so 
lymph-dttikh 

41. as people had thought him) by 
baring his 


42. biceps (from quite other motives) 
and knocking them 


43. sideways ....... They stuck 
on to his leg but 

44. He kicked himself free. .... 
Half of his 

45. calf though got glycerinated. 

46. .... Then poor Arthab-dl-phur 

47. did shriek down the staircase 

... at the 














48. sight of their victim 

49. escaping...... off to join the 
Phri-phiidaz. 

50. While his agile companion nipped 
into 

51. the open and collared instanter 

52. the van of the party. With a 
touch of 

53. the whip across the head-quarters 
he 

54. started the horses, for a tour 
round the country... 

55. to boom his specific 

56. and as someone—the lord of the 
Dhérdunz, said 

57. “Well! what d’ you think of 
it?” 

eee With his usual forethought 

59. Shuv-menébar the Urgent, who 
sticks 

60. not at trifles, arranged before 
leaving to fill up 


61. with promising infants and 


. | others 


62. the voids that were aching ..... 

63. --all tractable people who'd 
taken the 

64. shilling of the Haibari-Mahdi— 

65. .. —A nice lot of Khertékaz ! 

66. His djuvenail-dubbal 

67. young Orstin-thaperkih 

68. by pressure dainamikh, -— for 
reasons 
69. dainastikh,—was planted by 
Ispar 

70. on top of the gold-chest (with 
an eye to 

71. the Bujjit)—he is plainly the son 
who 

72. as some one has put it (I rather 
think I did) 
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73. never sets on the Empire,—what- 
ever may happen 

74. to Ispar. 

75. And Alphrad -thegorkih, 
keeper of wickets, 

76. tries to fill the armchair of the 
great Shuv-menébar 

77. —perhaps he may do it... by 
spreading his 

78. coat-tails, 

79. while the eminent statesman, 
with the aid of a Bradshaw 

80. goes from Dan to Beershéba 
talking imports and 

81. exports,—with a casual passing 
allusion to. . . “‘ mudsquirts ” 


the 


a. 2 Kae (selected opponents). 

83. Brodrikh the war-lord, .. he’s 

84. got the, Push-tu..... It’s 
rumoured 

85. his six armikhorz will be pre- 
sently 


86. wanted,—what there is of them, 
on custom-house duty (pace Cobden, 
exploded)... E. T. R. 





KOOM-POSH. 
[Vide Lord Lyrron’s Coming Race, Ch. XII.] 

A ‘* Vrit-ya CLuB” was inaugurated 
on October 14 by Mr. Arraur Lovett at 
the Modern Gallery, to “study organic 
force in all its aspects,” and to “‘ gene- 
rate more vril than has hitherto been 
apparent.” Incidentally there will be 
dramatic representations to illustrate 
the stages of individual and racial 
development, and for those who desire 
to penetrate more deeply into occult 
science facilities will be afforded for 
theoretical and practical instruction. 

We view the prospect with alarm, 
especially as the period of “ Glek-Nas,” 
or “universal strife-rot,” appears to be 
setting in for the average ‘‘ Tish,” or 
Man-in-the-Crowd. If the favoured 
“Ana” and “‘Gy-ei” (male and female 
Modern-Galleryites) elect to form a 
corner in “ vril”—a commodity which 
has not been greatly in evidence lately, 
especially at the War Office and in the 
Cabinet—where will Mr. Punch and the 
rest of uscomein? Weshall have aselect 
number of Sunny Jims and Cosmio Janes 
among us, leaping gaily over the con- 
ventions that bind less forceful mortals. 
We shall find them “passively resisting” 
the ordinary law-abiding citizen’s 
attempt to protect his life and property, 
and forming a gigantic Vril Trust with 
the proceeds. This will be most dis- 
concerting and un-Lovelly. We cannot 
contemplate with equanimity the notion 
of being vrilled—no, thrilled —into 
applauding dramatic representations 
which we most decidedly ought to 
“boo,” and which the Censor will have 


been constrained, against his better 
judgment, to pass. All the actor- 
managers and leading ladies will become 


members of the Club and put on “vrills,” 
as they have never done before, and we 
shall be coerced into imitating the Tur 
(or president of the Club) as the Vrillain 
of a Vrilo-farce at Drury Lane. 

No, we must guy the Gy-ei, and nip 
the new organisation in the bud. Be- 


sides, we have to keep all our sanity and 
independence of thought for the Fiscal 
Ques 











gan 


FANCY SKETCH OF MR. PINERO'S 
HICH TEE.” 

[The eminent dramatist in a speech at the 
Munching House suggested the abolition of late 
dinner, and the commencement of all theatrical 
entertainments at seven to last till half-past ten. } 








CHARIVARIA. 


In Canada, where they don’t seem 
able to take a beating in the proper 
spirit, Lord. ALVERSTONE is now known 
as the Great Arbitraitor. 





Since the publication of the award the 
necessity for binding our Colonies closer 
to us has become more urgent than ever. 

We are in a position to deny the 
report that Mr. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN is 
now so busy that his son Austen has to 
sit for all his father’s photographs. 





A correspondent having objected to 
Dean Picou being compared to Sypvey 
Samira because the Dean’s book merely 
records other persons’ mots, the Dean 
has written to the Daily Mail to say 
that he often says very good things. 





It is rumoured that “‘ bottle-shoulders” 
for women are coming in again. We 
hope the hideous fashion of bottle-noses 
for men is not a necessary corollary. 





Mrs. Dowie, on her arrival in New 
York, was robbed of a brooch worth 
£300. According to one account the 
modern Exisau issued a powerful appeal 








to the thief to have the decency anyhow 





to invest the proceeds in Zion City 
Securities. 





In reply to a courteous request from 
Mr. Dow1e to be allowed to convert him, 
that busy man Mr. Prerront Morean is 
stated to have sent a message to the 
effect that he had no objection so long 
as it was done through his secretary. 

Mr. Dowie is much amused at the 
statement that Dowieism is a failure. 
According to an expert accountant, Mr. 
Dowle is to-day worth £7,000,000. 

According to the Lady’s Pictorial, 
“Last summer we were better dressed 
than we had been for years. Almost 
every woman made somewhat of a 
picture.” If not for the art magazines, 
then for the comic papers. 

By the by, the expression “last 
summer ’”’ must refer to the year 1902. 





We do not like to suggest plagiarism, 
but the titles of the leading features of 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Express 
show a remarkable similarity at the 
moment. In the Daily Express it is 
‘“*The Parrot,” and in the Daily Mail, 
“The Great Poll.” 





A scheme is on foot for providing 
London with a theatre where no piece 
shall run more than four weeks. There 
should be no difficulty in finding the 
requisite plays. 


Mr. Prvero has suggested that serious 
dramas should commence and end earlier 
than they do at present. Many modern 

lays would certainly be more enjoyable 
if the latter half of the proposition were 
carried out. _ 

Meanwhile, as a way out of the “ High 
Tea” difficulty, we would humbly 
suggest that the occupants of the boxes, 
stale, and dress-circle, might bring 
sandwiches with them. The patrons of 
the gallery have long been in the habit 
of taking dessert in the theatre. 





Lord Carrmeton has written to the 
Liberal candidate at Warwick that the 
time is coming when a workman’s child 
will be incapable of saying, ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven for my good dinner.” Even 
Mr. CaamBertain has not yet hinted at 
the possibility of the workman’s family 
being able, under the new conditions, 
to over-eat themselves to the extent here 
implied. 





A well-known French admiral went 
into a tailor’s shop one day last week, 
and ordered fifty-two pairs of trousers 
and sixteen overcoats. As he had not a 
cold, his relatives were sent for. 
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LES ANGLAIS CHEZ EUX. 
(Par Emile Bonhomme.) 


Les ‘“ Potices.” 


C’est en se promenant dans les rues 
d’une ville anglaise que l’on apercoit 
& tout bout de champ combien nous 
sommes différents de nos voisins d’Outre- 
Manche. Mais il ne faut pas croire que 
tout ce qui est anglais est mauvais. 
Bien au contraire, on n’a qu’a étudier 
les aimables colosses qui s’appellent 
“polices”’ ou ‘‘ policemans” (agents de 

lice) pour s’assurer qu'il y a du bon 
ion un systéme qui produit de tels 
mentors pour aider notre pauvre 
humanité. I] ya un proverbe anglais 
qui dit, “‘si vous voulez savoir l'heure, 
adressez-vous & un police,” et il est 
textuellement vrai que les sergents de 
ville vous fournissent, sans sourciller et 
sans s’offenser, tous les renseignements 
imaginables. S’agit-il du meilleur hétel, 
ou d’une petite pension ot la vie n’est 
pas trop chére, voire méme de la pluie 
ou du beau temps qu'il fera probable- 
ment le lendemain, c’est le policer qui 
donnera ses conseils gratis, quoiqu’il 
soit d’usage de lui accorder un_ petit 
pourboire au cas ou |’on profite de son 
opinion. Somme toute, le policemans 
est le serviteur de alltheworldandhis- 
wife. C'est bien le mot “his wife,” 
car si une mére en train de visiter les 
magasins de la ville se trouve embar- 
rassée de porter son baby, elle le met 
tout bonnement entre les bras d’un 
gardien de la paix, quitte a retrouver 
son petit chou sain et sauf quand elle 
aura fini de faire ses achats. 

Mais pour réaliser toute la majesté 
dont le policer soit capable, il faut le 
voir dans les rues, dans les carrefours, 
en train de diriger Ja circulation des 
voitures et des piétons. Sil est permis 
de le dire, c’est le ‘“‘ majordome ” de la 
rue. Il léve la main, et la plus féroce 
des automobiles fait patte de velours ; il 
la léve encore, et l’automédon qui avait 
lair de vouloir écraser le monde entier 
sous les fers de ses chevaux, s’arréte 
instantanément. Cette ‘ hand” (main) 
est toute puissante — elle est aussi 
énorme, c’est le cas de le dire! Tout 
lui obéit, et l’on s’en trouve trés bien. 
A Paris on se croirait le dernier des 
imbéciles de se soumettre ainsi aux 
représentants de la loi municipale, mais 
la-bas & Londres on a plus de sens 
commun—au dire des Anglais. 

Ordinairement les agents siglais ont 
une démarche lourde, et se proménent 
par les rues portant des chaussures 
vraiment gigantesques qui ne se prétent 
pas a la vitesse, mais c’est une tradition 
quils savent courir 4 l'occasion avec 
une rapidité étonnante. Il y a méme 
des courses 4 pied qui portent le nom 








SKINS OF ANIMALS.” 


Mamma, 13 Auntie A Presistorro Woman?” 





Little Boy. “Ir says HERE, Mauma, THAT PReEuISTORIC MEN WORE BIRDS’ FEATHERS, AND WHOLE 


Little Boy (seeing Auntie, a very chilly person, who is so wrapped up in herself). “THEN, 


Mamma. “ WELL, DEAR?” 





les malfaiteurs qui n’adorent pas les | 
polices. Je n’oublie pas pourtant qu’a 
la campagne ils font la guerre a) 
outrance aux automobiles. Mais cela | 


jeu, comme se rattachant au sport, et 
les chauffeurs qui en veulent a leurs | 
adversaires sont introuvables. Les 
Anglais sont fous de tout ce qui est! 
chasse en plein air, et la chasse aux 
automobiles est reconnue comme légitime. 

Seulement, tout le monde a son faible, 
et il ne faut pas s’étonner que les polices 
soient comme ‘‘ tout le monde” sous ce 
rapport-la. Ils ont la velléité de manger | 
du rosbifofoldengland ou du cold rosted | 
chick, mets traditionnels qui leur sont | 
offerts par toutes les cuisiniéres qui | 
se respectent. On a bien essayé de| 
faire cesser cet usage, mais il est telle-| 
ment enraciné dans les moeurs anglaises | 
qu’il a fallu renoncer a des efforts qui | 
n’aboutissaient jamais. Tout de méme, 
c'est une drdle d’idée, n’est-ce pas? 
Et maintenant pour en finir. Les 
policemans ont toujours été on ne peut 
plus aimables envers moi pendant mon 
séjour de quinze jours en Angleterre. 
Vivent les polices ! 








Owrne to the floods the inhabitants of 
Burlington, in New Jersey, have been 
cut off from the mainland. Would it 
not be a cousinly act to send them Bur- 


est considéré des deux cédtés comme un | * 


PROVERBS REVISED. 


[The burnt child is proverbially a dissenter 
from the form of religion established by Zoro- 


STER.”” | 


Tuis quotation from the latest work 
of one of our talented lady novelists has 
opened our eyes to the fact that the 
language of many of our proverbial 
sayings is singularly crude and out of 
date. We have therefore established a 
bureau for their revision, and shall be 
glad to supply authors with proverbs 
in the new form on very reasonable 
terms. 

A few examples are here selected 
from our already large stock :— 

It is proverbially unwise to enter into 
prognostications as to the numerical 
strength of your hen-run before the 
period of incubation has come to a 
finale. 

The feathered biped which practises 
the virtue of matutinal punctuality 
proverbialiy secures the vermiform deli- 
cacy for which it has a predilection. 

The moiety of a loaf is proverbially 
more acceptable than the total absence 
of cereal comestibles likely to even- 
tuate from the fiscal policy propounded 
by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Fasnions ror Men.—“‘ Calves are best 
under cover at night now.”—The Profit- 








de “‘ goasyoupolice.” Bref, il n’y a que 


lington Ark-aid ? 


able Farm and Garden. 
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| in Waterloo Place. 
|}each containing an introductory preface and two photo- 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Messrs. Suita, Evper have commenced to publish a col- 
lected edition of Sir Conan Doyie’s novels. Of their charm 
it is not necessary, indeed possible, to say more than has 
been written through twenty years by many pens. Of the 
form of the new edition my Baronite finds it up to the 
highest standard of the workmanship of the famous house 
It will be completed in twelve volumes, 


gravure illustrations. The edition is limited to a thousand 
sets, the first volume of each being signed and numbered. 
In a preface to the edition the novelist writes, ‘‘ For better 
for worse, I have expended all pains in putting these 
books into their final form, and soI leave them. Outside 
this edition there is no work of mine up to this date which 


I do not willingly suppress.” 


In The Long Night (Lonemans & Co.) Mr. Staytey WeyMan, 
who ought to illuminate it, does not shine at his best—he 
only twinkles and twinkles as doth the little star. There are 
some stirring scenes, but interest is fitfully, not continuously 
aroused. 


The Haymarket Theatre, by Cyrit Maupe, edited by Ratu 
Mavpe, and published by Granr Ricwarps, will be found by 
all theatrically inclined, a most entertaining and interesting 
book. By the way, the ancient and well-known repartee made 
by young Saerman to Ricwarp Brinstey about “ being cut off 
with a shilling,” Mr. Mauve attributes to young BaynisTer 
in reply to his father’s threat. He introduces it as some- 
thing which “will bear repetition.” But why rob the 
Saeripans of it? The majority of the stories, if not precisely 
new, are invariably well told. 

The Three Musketeers going for a shilling, with an 
introduction by Anprew Lane thrown in. Here is a 
marvellous product of the still young twentieth century. 
The immortal work fittingly stands at the head of a new 
edition of Dumas’ works which Messrs. Meravey have 
in hand. The price of a shilling is exceptionally extrava- 
gant, the charge for the novels of ordinary length being 
sixpence. The books are in paper covers, printed in legible 
type, comfortable to hold, luxurious in the reading. As 
far as my Baronite knows, there is no complete series of 
translations of Dumas into the English language. This 
marvellously cheap work, excellently done, will supply a 
long-felt want. 


Hurrying on the spurs of The Three Musketeers at a shil- 
ling the lot, that is fourpence per musketeer, come ANTHONY 
Trottore’s Three Clerks. It is the first volume of Joun 
Lone’s Library of Modern Classics. The Three Clerks, in 
maroon-coloured leather, of a flexible quality, seem a bit 
limp, yet the Baron is pretty sure that they are as fresh as 
ever they were, and bound to go strong. 


A Deal in Wheat (Grant Ricnarps), by Frank Norris. It 
is thus styled after the name of the first tale—by no means 
one of the best of the ten more or less powerful, but always 
entertaining and dramatically told stories that go to make 
up this collection. An ordinary English untravelled reader, 
totally ignorant of Southwestern Kansas and the language 
of those parts, is likely to be somewhat staggered by the 
language; but this difficulty is soon overcome. Read care- 
fully, and be sure to pause and picture to yourself the true 
style, manner, and costume of the majority of Mr. Frank 
Norris’s characters. 


Mr. Punch’s New Book for Children (Brapsury, AGNEw 
& Co.), edited and illustrated by Cares Pears, is a “ book 
dedicated to children who can read and to children who 
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HE HAD BEEN KICKED OUT ONCE. 


She. “ Wor TIME BE YOU A-COMING ROUND TO-NIGHT, JocK?” 
Jock. “ Wor TIME DOES Y’R OLD MAN PUT "IS SLIPPERS ON?” 








can’t read,” and at first it is difficult to decide which divi- 
sion has the better of it. However as the pictures, mostly 
coloured, and well coloured too, are all full of “go,” and 
alive with vis comica, and as the majority of them by telling 
their own funny story render the letterpress superfluous, 
the Baron decides that the “lower division” that ‘can’t 
read” has decidedly the advantage over the “‘ upper,” whose 
imagination is fettered by the bonds imposed by the writer. 
Pictures are the thing by which we catch the holiday 
child at Christmas. 





And in illustration of the above dictum of the Baron’s 
here is Tim and the Dusty Man (Grant Ricuarps), by Mrs. 
Ernest Ames, whose two earnest aims in this book are to 
amuse by letterpress and picture. But the pictures take 
the cake. They are delightfully absurd and need no letter- 
press, except perhaps an occasional line. 


The Crimson Fairy Book (Lonamans & Co.), by ANDREW 
Lanc, when Christmas has passed will be able to drop its 
distinctive colour-title of crimson and style itself the Very 
Much Read Book. They are delightfully fantastic fairy 
stories, new in themselves, but formed from the best ancient 
models, and some of the Aubrey Beardsley-like illustrations, 
uncoloured, by H. 8. Forp, are excellent. Altogether a 
charming book of fairy fancies in this school-boarded, Grad- 
grinded, material age. Thank Heaven for Christmas ! 





A Two-fold Inheritance (Warp, Look & Co.) by Guy 
Boorusy, is just the very book that a hard-working man should 
read for genuine relaxation. The story is modern, interest- 
ing, and exciting; the characters are well drawn, the action 
is rapid and simple, and no time is wasted over unnecessary 
descriptions. This novel is strongly recommended by the 
justly appreciating Baron bE Boox-Worms. 




















